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THE AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS OF UPPER CANADA 
(ONTARIO)! 


Early agricultural journalism in the United States received its 
chief inspiration and example from John Stuart Skinner who 
established the American Farmer at Baltimore in 1819.2 With 
no resources other than a deep love for farm life and a practical 
knowledge of its problems, he achieved success from the outset. 
The American Farmer was quickly followed by other farm jour- 
nals, among the better known being the New England Farmer 
(Boston, 1822), the Genesee Farmer (Rochester, 1831), the Albany 
Cultivator (1834), the Western Farmer (Cincinnati, 1839), and 
the Prairie Farmer (Chicago, 1840). Some of these journals, 
notably the Albany Cultivator, found subscribers in Upper Can- 
ada, particularly among the American farmers who had moved 
across the border, and in due time came the establishment of 
distinctly Canadian farm journals as a quite natural devel- 
opment. 

It is difficult to trace the history of the earlier Canadian agri- 
cultural journals as the surviving copies are few in number. 
Only the libraries of the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa 
and the University of Western Ontario at London have extensive 
collections. The latter library also has a large number of early 
American farm journals. Of certain Canadian titles no hold- 
ings are recorded by libraries, and the writer hopes that this 
article will lead to the discovery of more definite information 
concerning them. 

1 This article is limited to the farm journals published in the present province 
of Ontario before 1867. The Province was known as Upper Canada from 1791 
to 1841, and also as Canada West from 1841 to 1867, and as Ontario since 1867. 


2 Skinner’s journalistic activities are narrated in W. E. Ogilvie, Pioneer Agri- 
cultural Journalists, 3-9 (Chicago, 1927). 

For an account of a precursor of the American Farmer, see C. R. Barnett, 
“The Agricultural Museum; An Early American Agricultural Periodical,’ in 
Agricultural History, 2:99-102 (April 1928). 
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In the Courier of Upper Canada for February 11, 1837, there 
appeared the prospectus of a monthly farm journal to be known 
as the Upper Canada Farmer, the first number of which was to 
appear about that date. The prospectus, after referring to the 
many excellent farm journals published in the United States, 
added: “The editor is sanguine . . . that in issuing the first agri- 
cultural journal ever (he believes) published in Upper Canada... 
he will meet with support from the public to whose interest the 
work will be devoted... . / A gentleman who has frequently con- 
tributed to the Cultivator, the Horticulturist, and the New Eng- 
land Farmer, has kindly offered to add his name to the list of 
correspondents.’”’ The Upper Canada Farmer was to be pub- 
lished at the Star Office in Cobourg, and the prospectus stated 
that if the response to the specimen number was sufficient the 
first regular number would be off the press at the beginning of 
March. There is no record of the success that attended the 
venture, and there is no known copy in any library. Another 
agricultural paper concerning which there is a similar lack of 
information is the Canadian Cultivator and Farmer’s Magazine of 
Useful Knowledge, reported by the Upper Canada Herald (King- 
ston) for September 24, 1839, as having just been commenced 
by James H. Sears at St. Catharines.* 

The first farm journal in Upper Canada of which there is a 
clear record is the British American Cultivator, published at 
Toronto from 1842 until the end of 1847. Its name indicates 
American influence, for the Albany Cultivator was probably well 
known in the Province at that time. In the first issue of the 
American Farmer in 1819, John Stuart Skinner set forth the 
policy of his journal in these words: 

The great aim, and the chief pride, of the ‘‘American Farmer,’’ will be, to 
collect information from every source, on every branch of Husbandry, thus to 


enable the reader to study the various systems which experience has proved to 
be the best, under given circumstances. 


In a similar vein the editor of the British American Cultivator 
announced in the prospectus of the new series beginning in 1845: 


3 The writer is indebted to Dr. J. J. Talman, the provincial archivist of Ontario, 
for the data on these two journals. 
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The grand aim and object of the Editor of The British American Cultivator 
will be, to create a stimulus for improvement amongst the productive classes, 
whereby the vast resources of British America may be speedily developed, and 
her inhabitants made prosperous and happy. 


The motto of the Cultivator was: “Agriculture not only gives 
Riches to a Nation, but the only Riches she can call her own.” 

The British American Cultivator was owned by Eastwood & 
Company, stationers, and W. G. Edmundson, who served as 
editor. Although the subscription rate was purposely set at 
one dollar a year in order to attract readers, the editor com- 
plained in March 1845 that he had suffered a financial loss of 
£500, besides upwards of three years of valuable time. En- 
larging at this time on the value of farm journals to the agricul- 
tural life of the country, he said: 


Twelve years ago agriculture in the United States was in the lowest possible state 
of degradation, but owing to the agency of cheap agricultural magazines, the 
improvements which have been subsequently made, are without a parallel in 
the history of agriculture in any age or country There is in that country up- 
wards of fifty agricultural papers, all of which have their thousands, and some 
their tens of thousands of paying subscribers; and the beneficial influence that 
those journals have upon the minds of the general community can scarcely be 
imagined, much less described. 


The editorials constantly emphasized the need of more ex- 
tensive agricultural education. To achieve this end, the paper 
urged the formation of farmers’ clubs, the establishment of 
libraries, the execution of agricultural surveys similar to those 
then in vogue in the United States, the organization of a Pro- 
vincial agricultural society and model farms, the teaching of 
agriculture in the common schools, the foundation of manual 
labor schools, and the establishment of a chair of agriculture in 
the Provincial university. The latter suggestion originated with 
the Niagara District Agricultural Society. 

The views of the journal on the need of teaching agriculture in 
the schools are of particular interest. The textbooks then in 
use in the common schools were described as “‘filled with political 
speeches, tales, fables and passages from the ancient authors... 
unadapted to the tastes and circumstances of the people of the 
present age.’’ Definite teaching of agriculture, together with 
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the use of readers that would inspire a taste for agricultural 
pursuits, was advocated. It also pointed out the need of higher 
standards in the qualifications of common school teachers. The 
work of the agricultural societies also received much attention. 
Almost every issue includes reports of their activities, and pleas 
for a larger measure of government support for their work appear 
frequently in the editorial pages. 

The Cultivator, in the character of its articles on crops and 
general farming economy, differed little from its American con- 
temporaries from whom it quoted extensively.‘ Flax growing 
in Ireland and maple-sugar making in Vermont were presented 
as examples for Canadians to follow. Drainage methods and 
results were of constant interest, as were also new forms of 
machinery designed to lessen farm labor. References are made 
to the manufacture of potash, the making of corn sugar, experi- 
ments with Siberian and Black Sea wheat, rates of wages, care 
of manures, and also scattered through every issue are recipes 
for the housewife and such stray bits of information as the 
following: “To prevent the Hair falling off. Wash the head once 
a day with good old Jamaica rum.” 

In October 1848, Eastwood & Company began the publica- 
tion of another agricultural journal, the Farmer and Mechanic, 
described as “a monthly periodical designed to improve the 
farmer, the mechanic and the horticulturist.”” The name, as 
in the case of the Cultivator, was probably derived from the 
United States where a Maine Farmer and Mechanic and a New 
York Farmer and Mechanic were then being published. The 
motto that had adorned the front page of the Cultivator was 
retained, and the subscription price was similarly one dollar. 
The foreword of the first issue of the Farmer and Mechanic re- 
ferred to the benefits derived from agricultural and mechanical 
journals, and stated that the publishers aimed to extend them 
further by practical discussions of farm subjects. The publishers 
also announced that they had at considerable expense secured the 
services of an editor who had devoted his entire life and means 


4 Quotations from nearly fifty separate agricultural and horticultural journals 
and papers appear in the volume for 1845. 
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to the acquisition of a practical and scientific acquaintance with 
agriculture and with those mechanical branches connected with 
profitable farm management. 

A comparison of the Cultivator and the Farmer and Mechanic 
leaves the impression that the Cultivator was the more practical 
and also the more interesting. The style of writing in the 
Farmer and Mechanic is heavy and pedantic, and there is also 
less variety in the subjects discussed. One may note, however, 
a greater interest in horticulture in the Farmer and Mechanic and 
much attention to the Liebig mineral theory. Its first issue 
included a five-page article signed by Justus Liebig dealing with 
the principles of artificial manuring.® 

The Farmer and Mechanic also mirrors the development in 
the use of farm machinery and the wider variety obtainable in 
Canada by 1848. That most of this machinery was imported 
from the United States was frequently referred to editorially, 
and this fact was also revealed by the advertisements. George 
Monro of Toronto, for example, advertised that he had made 
arrangements with the principal manufacturers of farm machin- 
ery in Boston, Albany, New York, and other cities in the United 
States to handle their products. His list of machinery, for the 
most part apparently made in Boston, includes seed sowers, 
corn planters, corn shellers, various types of hay cutters, reaping 
machines, revolving and spring-tooth horse rakes, corn grinders, 
vegetable cutters, portable grist mills, hydraulic rams, and vari- 
ous other kinds of farm machinery. 

The Newcastle Farmer, which probably first appeared in July 
1846, was still being published as late as the close of 1848 by 


5 P. W. Bidwell and J. I. Falconer, in their History of Agriculture in the Northern 
United States, 1620-1860, p. 320 (Washington, 1925), point out that no names 
appear more frequently in the agricultural! literature of the years following 1840 
than those of the scientists Liebig, Davy, and Johnson. ‘“‘... these new dis- 
coveries helped to awaken a sense of the relation of sciences to agricultural 
practice and to stimulate a desire for information and education. . .. Few were 
the speeches in favor of agricultural education, which did not mention these 
early investigators. It was in such an atmosphere that the Michigan Agricultural 
College, the first institution of its kind in the country, received its first class of 
students in May 1857. Thus a new phase in agricultural education was begun.”’ 
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James Ruttan at the Star Office in Cobourg.’ This, it will be 
noted, is the same concern which in 1837 announced the proposed 
publication of the Upper Canada Farmer. The name of Thomas 
Page appears as editor from the issue of April 1848. Both 
American and British farm journals were quoted freely in its 
pages. The volume for 1848 contains a series of ten articles 
dealing with wheat blights. 

In January 1847, William McDougall, a young Toronto lawyer 
with farm background, joined with Charles Lindsay, a newspaper 
friend, in the publication of a semimonthly paper called the 
Canada Farmer. They proposed to make it something more than 
a mere farm paper,—‘‘to take up and discuss certain questions 
connected closely with the interests of the agricultural class, yet 
not coming within the range of a purely agricultural paper.” 
Although the subscription price was originally fixed at 7s. 6d., 
the competition of the British American Cultivator, selling at one 
dollar a year, forced the new journal to reduce to the lower 
figure. At the end of its first year the Canada Farmer had about 
two thousand subscribers. At this time, W. G. Edmundson, 
editor and part owner of the Cultivator, suggested that the Culti- 
vator be purchased and consolidated with the Canada Farmer. 
As the older publication was said to have a circulation of seven 
thousand the arrangement seemed promising, particularly as 
Edmundson agreed to assist with both the editorial and business 
ends of the new paper. The results, however, were exceedingly 
disappointing. The Cultivator had fewer subscribers than had 
been represented, and Edmundson not only gave no attention 
to his new duties but even retained the mailing lists until legal 
action was taken. In August 1848, his interest in the paper 
was seized by the sheriff. The partnership was then dissolved, 
and McDougall remained in control. The numbers published 
during 1848 bear the title “Consolidation of the Cultivator and 
Farmer” on the first page, but the real title, the Agriculturist 
and Canadian Journal, appears on the third page. 

In January 1849, the paper appeared with a new name, the 


6 The Provincial Archives at Toronto has scattered issues of volumes 1-3 
(1846-48). 
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Canadian Agriculturist, and with a new editor, Professor George 
Buckland of the Provincial university, though McDougall con- 
tinued for a time to give such editorial assistance as his law prac- 
tice permitted. The Board of Agriculture of Upper Canada 
used the Canadian Agriculturist as its official organ and assumed 
the proprietorship of the publication in 1857. McDougall with- 
drew at that time,’ and the editorial management passed to 
George Buckland and Hugh C. Thomson, secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture. Fifteen volumes of the Canadian Agriculturist 
appeared between 1849 and 1863. During the years 1860-62 
publication was semimonthly but in 1863 monthly publication 
was resumed. 

After 1857 the Canadian Agriculturist was handicapped by the 
fact that the Board of Agriculture had no printing office of its 
own, and being a semi-official body the paper could not avail 
itself of the advertising and promotion activities possible to a 
private enterprise. For these and other reasons the journal 
made little advance, and it was probably with some feeling of 
relief that the directors learned during 1863 that George Brown, 
publisher of the Toronto Globe, was planning to establish a new 
farm paper. Arrangements quickly followed by which the copy- 
right and goodwill were sold to Brown, and the Canadian Agricul- 
turist ceased publication in December 1863. During its fifteen 
years of existence it had rendered noteworthy service to the agri- 
cultural interests of the Province. Under the terms of sale the 
columns of the new paper were to be open to the communications 
of the Board of Agriculture. 

The first number of the Canada Farmer—the second journal 
to bear that name—appeared in January 1864, and publication 
was continued without interruption until the end of 1876 when 
it was amalgamated with the weekly edition of the Globe, which 
appeared on January 5, 1877, with the name, the Weekly Globe 

7 William McDougall had a distinguished career in Canadian public life. He 
was a member of the conferences that brought about the Confederation, minister 
of public works in the first ministry of the Dominion, sponsor of the resolutions 
for the acquisition of the Northwest Territories, one of the negotiators with the 


British Government for taking over the territories, and first governor of Rupert’s 
Land. He founded the North American, a Toronto newspaper, in 1850. 
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and Canada Farmer. The journal was printed at the Globe 
office in Toronto, and the chief editor was the Reverend W. F. 
Clarke, who occupied the post until late in 1868 when he severed 
his connection and founded the Ontario Farmer. During the 
years of Clarke’s editorship the Canada Farmer was by far the 
best agricultural journal that had been published up to that time, 
and to the student of Canadian agricultural history of the period 
it is invaluable. George Brown was intensely interested in farm- 
ing, and in this respect resembled his American contemporary 
and fellow-editor, Horace Greeley. Brown travelled about the 
country meeting farmers and also conducted a large farm near 
Brantford which in its day was regarded as a model. In Clarke 
he found as remarkable an agricultural editor as Canada has 
produced,—a man whose services deserve greater recognition 
than they have yet received.® 

The agricultural journals thus far discussed were for the most 
part business enterprises, and usually sidelines of a publishing 
concern. This may even be said of the Canada Farmer. In 
1866, however, there appeared the first issue of a farm journal 
that was distinctly the product of the interest and enthusiasm of 
a practical farmer. This newcomer in the field, the Farmer’s 
Advocate, is today the oldest farm journal in Canada. Its 
founder, William Weld, came to Canada from Kent, England, 
in 1844, and settled in the township of Delaware, twelve miles 
southwest of London. He read widely, constantly experimented 
with seeds and stock, and soon became recognized as one of the 
most progressive farmers in the pioneer community. Neighbors 
and others were constantly coming to him for advice and infor- 
mation and out of this came his publishing venture. The paper 

8 Born in Coventry, England, Clarke (1824-1902) came to Canada as a youth 
and was ordained as a Congregational minister in 1844. He held pastorates in 
both Canada and the United States, being for a time in Wisconsin and later in 
British Columbia. In 1854, he founded the Canadian Independent, the organ 
of the Congregationalists in Canada. He became editor of the Canada Farmer 
in 1864, and he established the Ontario Farmer in 1869. After Confederation in 
1867 he was commissioned by the Ontario Government to visit the agricultural 
schools in the United States and to report plans for the establishment of such an 


institution in Ontario. Out of his report came the founding of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. He died at Guelph, Ontario, on Sept. 25, 1902. 
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consisted of only four pages at first, but the price of fifty cents 
a year was correspondingly small. Although printed in London 
the editorial work was done on the farm in Delaware, and the 
contents were based largely on Weld’s own experiences. 

The Advocate grew in importance until Weld found it necessary 
to move to London, leaving the farm in charge of his sons. He 
toured the district for farm news and subscribers. His articles, 
often written while driving about the country and headed ‘“‘On 
the Wing,” were vigorous and enlightening. In the early issues 
Weld engaged in lively controversy with the Canada Farmer. 
He was ever outspoken in championing what he regarded as the 
farmer’s true interests. The Farmer’s Advocate grew out of a 
practical farmer’s experiences, and it continues to this day to 
revitalize itself by conducting a model farm near London, where 
experiments of all kinds are carried on, the results and lessons 
being made known through its pages. 

The history of Canadian agriculture as a whole remains to be 
written. Thus far much more attention has been given to the 
Prairie Provinces than to the older parts of Canada. When the 
agricultural history of the older Provinces, and especially that of 
Upper Canada, is written, the files of the early agricultural jour- 
nals will be one of the chief sources of information. 

FRED LANDON 

University of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario 


STATE AND FEDERAL LAND POLICY DURING THE 
CONFEDERATION PERIOD 


The study of comparative legislation concerning land policies 
during the first years after the formation of the United States 
requires a few broad introductory statements.! The new policy 
of exclusive governmental agreements with Indian tribes for 
cessions of land prior to white settlement gained wide acceptance 
with the Proclamation of 1763 and similar colonial enactments. 
The colonials were no longer able, either individually or in 
groups, to negotiate directly with the Indians for land; the ex- 
ercise of this right became so vested with public interest that 
governments assumed control without reservation, and the new 
Federal Government became heir to this practice. 

After 1766, the formulation of plans by the British Lords of 
Trade for the assurance of larger revenue receipts from the 
disposal of land in America and for a controlled social order 
evolved into a drastic modification of the land system, equalled 
only by the Homestead Law of 1862 which reversed the course. 
When revenue became a more important factor than settlement 
in the disposition of public land, we departed from colonial prac- 
tice and returned to it again only after the relative achievement 
of free-land. ‘The comprehensive plans of the new British policy 
called for extensive surveys before sale, progressive sale of con- 
tiguous parcels of land, and sale at auction to the highest bidder 
above a defined minimum after due advertisement. 

The comparison of State and Federal policies during the years 
1776-1789 with this new British policy is the subject of this 
paper. Having claims to western lands which the Crown rather 
completely ignored after 1763, the landed colonies, particularly 
Virginia and New York, reasserted their claims vehemently. 

1 This paper was presented at the joint session of the Agricultural History 
Society with the American Historical Association and other historical societies 
at Washington, D. C., on December 29, 1934. 
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The popular protest against the British Acts and Orders in Coun- 
cil in 1774 and 1775 relating to land policy was widespread. 
These measures seemed as tyrannical to the frontiersmen as the 
Intolerable Acts did to the people of the coast. A stake in the 
land was their stake in life. To circumscribe it with burdensome 
conditions was a threat to the fundamental basis of happiness on 
the frontier. 

In the years immediately preceding the American Revolution 
an ever-increasing stream of pioneers filtered into the valleys of 
western Pennsylvania, western Virginia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky,—into and through the neutral strip created by the Proc- 
lamation of 1763 and subsequent Indian treaties. These squat- 
ters ignored even the liberal requirements of the colonial land 
laws. The land offices were too far from the scenes of pioneering 
activity to enable the settler to make his entry before or immedi- 
ately after his location of the land. As a result, a series of settle- 
ment rights sprang up which became recognized as a customary 
method of acquiring a land claim. The usual requirement of 
building a cabin, clearing a few acres, planting a crop of corn, 
and blazing or otherwise marking the exterior bounds of the claim 
and residing on it, which constituted the foundations of a cabin, 
corn, or settlement right, now often gave way to the practice of 
deadening a few trees to mark the rough bounds of a tomahawk 
claim. When the tomahawk claimant actually settled on the 
land but without a warrant of survey or a patent, frontier opinion 
sustained him until his rights were recognized in law, and pro- 
tected him from all who sought to eject him with the weight of a 
superior legal title. George Washington, for instance, lost to 
the Scotch-Irish squatters on his lands in western Pennsylvania. 
A principle of conscience against taking more than 400 acres 
or at most 640 acres of land in this fashion existed among the 
frontiersmen. This amount was “the allotment of divine provi- 
dence for one family,” and Joseph Doddridge said the pioneers 
believed that an attempt to get more would be sinful. Jefferson 
voiced a similar opinion when he declared that each individual 
might appropriate as much of the vacant land as he could put to 
beneficial use. 
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Not having made adequate provision for the squatting situa- 
tion in the west, North Carolina and Virginia were besieged with 
petitions and threats from the far-off settlers in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, demanding legal right to their lands since they had 
undergone the perils and hardships of pioneering. The Virginia 
Convention of Delegates meeting in the spring and summer of 
1776 considered this problem seriously, and the summation of its 
land legislation typifies the radical agrarian measures of Revolu- 
tionary legislatures. It was ordained “that all persons who are 
now actually settled on any unlocated or unappropriated lands 
in Virginia shall have the preémption, or preference in the grant 
of such lands.’”’ In the boundary controversy with Pennsylvania 
the settlers in the disputed area were to enjoy their possession and 
nothing was to be done by way of agreement with Pennsylvania 
which would ‘‘tend to prejudice the just title of the individuals.” 
Persons holding land claimed by companies under a purchase 
from the Indians were authorized ‘‘to hold same without paying 
any pecuniary or other consideration whatever to any private 
persons,”’ while the Convention declared against the right of indi- 
viduals to negotiate with Indian tribes. 

The Virginia legislature enacted an amendatory law in 1777 
and elaborated it two years later, granting those who had settled 
on the ‘‘Western Waters’ before 1778 a preémption right to 400 
acres, and an additional preémption to land adjoining their im- 
provements gave them the right to a total of 1,000 acres. Those 
settling after January 1, 1778, were given preémption to 400 acres 
including improvements, no warrant of location being necessary. 
The price to preémptors was two and one-half cents an acre in 
addition to a small certificate fee. A soldier’s bounty warrant 
located upon lands actually settled by others was void. The 
commission of four appointed to administer the preémption laws, 
holding court in Kentucky in the fall of 1779, determined disputes, 
granted certificates of settlement and preémption, and adjudi- 
cated equitable claims to land into legal titles. 

In Tennessee as in Kentucky the settlers depended on their 
numerical strength, their persistence, and their years of actual 
occupancy to win the preferential right to acquire title from the 
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Government. It was not long in coming, for in November 1777, 
the Assembly of North Carolina granted each settler and each 
prospective settler during the next two years 640 acres for himself 
and an additional 100 acres for his wife and each child at the 
reasonable charge of 40 s. for each 100 acres. The actual occu- 
pant was given preference in the purchase of the land, even 
against a prior certificate of entry. He might buy additional 
land at the rate of £5 for each 100 acres. Priorities of claim 
could be decided by a local jury. In 1778 the time limit for enter- 
ing lands was waived for the benefit of those who went to war, 
and the next year an amendment gave further preferences to 
the peaceable possessor of seven years’ standing that would bar 
any former entry or survey, ‘‘any law to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’”’ The improvements were to consist of a house and a 
cleared, enclosed field, at least partly cultivated. In 1780 the 
right of squatters to enter their lands for legal titles was extended 
two years. Another preémption law in 1782 granted the right 
to as much as 640 acres to those who had settled on the Cumber- 
land River before June 1, 1780. In 1784 the Assembly granted 
preferential rights to many who had not benefited by former laws. 
Some had been under twenty-one years of age, and others had 
come into the settlements later but had distinguished themselves 
in public service. 

Land offices were opened by Virginia in 1779 to encourage 
settlement and to derive much-needed revenue from its vast unap- 
propriated lands. North Carolina also opened offices in Ten- 
nessee. Land sales at the very reasonable terms then offered 
developed a speculative craze in western lands that far outran 
the modest demands of actual settlers. Virginia was asked to 
reconsider the opening of its land office as it tended to weaken 
the needed concentration on the Revolutionary cause. North 
Carolina was quick to recognize that this high wave of speculative 
fever compromised and diverted its strength from the war. As 
the grant of preémption rights was held sufficient for the con- 
structive needs of western counties, North Carolina closed its 
land office in 1781. In spite of civil protest on the Holston River, 
it was not until late in 1783 that lands were again sold, this time 
at £10 in specie certificates for each 100 acres. 
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Maryland, leader in the movement to require the states with 
western claims to cede them to the Federal Government, provided 
preferential rights to settlers on its remaining public domain to 
purchase land on very reasonable terms, based entirely on the 
value of the land in its native condition. 

Squatting in Maine during the Revolution was encouraged by 
the belief that the lands of the proprietors, many of whom were 
Tories, would be confiscated for the benefit of actual settlers. 
The General Court of Massachusetts ordered a committee of five 
to investigate intrusions on lands of the Commonwealth and to 
arrange “fair adjustments with all such as were disposed to do 
right, upon principles of equity, good faith, and duty.’”’ After 
three years the committee suggested that townships be laid out 
to prevent emigration to other States and to accelerate settlement. 
Special inducements were offered to actual settlers. Large blocks 
of land in the new townships were to be granted in 100-acre tracts 
to those who settled on the land; and title was to be confirmed to 
such settlers after four years of residence and cultivation. A land 
office was opened at the seat of government, and every means 
was used to encourage disbanded soldiers, immigrants, and sur- 
plus population to settle somewhere within the Commonwealth. 
Allowances of from 50 to 100 acres to settlers on unappropriated 
western lands in Massachusetts were made ‘‘as A Compensation 
for Settlement.’”’ By a law of May 26, 1788, the State granted 
the settlers of January 1, 1784, a preémption right to any of its 
land. They were entitled to 100 acres including their improve- 
ments on payment of five Spanish milled dollars. Thus, Massa- 
chusetts confirmed by law the preferential right which it had 
always recognized in practice. 

After the close of the Revolution, Pennsylvania attacked its 
land-disposal problem with vigor. In doing so, it was influenced 
by strained State finances, military bounty promises, the pressure 
of surplus population, a wild agrarian spirit, and a natural com- 
petitive zeal to attract new immigrants. The General Assembly 
ordered the opening of new areas to sale in 1784, and the sale at 
auction of the Depreciation Tracts followed. The average yield 
of all auction sales was thirty-four cents an acre, and this method 
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of sale was abandoned in 1787. The compact with Virginia recog- 
nized the property rights of the settlers in the disputed area. An 
act of December 1784 gave those who settled prior to 1780 a 
preémption right to 300 acres. In 1788 the regular fixed price 
for private entries of public lands was reduced from £30 to £20 
per 100 acres, and in 1792 the price was again reduced to as low 
as thirteen cents an acre, and settlers already on the land were 
given the preferential right to purchase their holdings at prices 
ranging from £23 to £73 in Pennsylvania currency for each 
100 acres. 

A law passed by New York in May 1784 declared that the 
strength and wealth of the State would be promoted by the settle- 
ment of its unappropriated and waste lands. Although provision 
was made for the progressive survey of these lands and their 
proclamation for sale, settlement by communities in large town- 
ships did not measure up to expectations. Later it was provided 
that every fourth township of 64,000 acres should be divided 
into squares of 640 acres to be sold singly to the highest bidder. 

With the departure of Governor Tryon and his tyrannical 
council the independent spirit of the Green Mountain Boys 
turned on the State of New York. The claimants under New 
Hampshire grants suffered from the uncertainty of New York 
grants. The Vermont squatter, caught between these conflicting 
grants and patents, found both highly annoying to the security 
of his tenure. This is the way he felt: 


Come York, or come Hampshire, come traitors, come knaves, 
If ye rule o’er our land, ye shall rule o’er our graves! 
Our vow is recorded, our banner unfurled, 
In the name of Vermont, we defy all the world. 


The Republic of Vermont found that exercising the exclusive right 
grant lands was a source of power vital to its existence, and in 1779 
the legislature ordered the granting anew on liberal terms of 
unsettled land that might have been covered by earlier grants 
from New Hampshire or New York. Grantees under these 
foreign claims could repurchase the claims at 9d. per acre, and 
the actual settler was entitled to 100 acres including his improve- 
ments by merely paying his share of the total cost of the land. 
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Vermont went furthest during this agrarian period in the develop- 
ment of the law, assuring the settler the value of his improvements 
on the land of another. The Betterment Act of 1781 entitled 
the occupying claimant who lost in a title dispute to bring action 
immediately for the value of his improvements; it declared that 
a judgment in his favor was a lien on the land. The amendatory 
laws of 1785 also gave the dispossessed claimant one-half of the 
improved value, or the rise in the value of the land since his 
possession. 

Turning from these examples of individualism and liberality 
toward the actual settler let us glance at the Federal situation. 
The first concern of the Continental Congress with the public 
domain then being formed by the cessions of western lands was 
to prohibit intrusions on the Indian lands and thus thwart causes 
of friction. With reference to the settlers on the Ohio, Timothy 
Pickering wrote to George Washington in 1778 that ‘The inhabit- 
ants appear, many of them, to be a wild ungovernable race, little 
less savage than their tawn neighbors,” and asked for sufficient 
regulars to quiet and protect the frontier. As an immediate con- 
sequence, Captain John Clark was ordered to the Wheeling region 
to dispossess settlers on Indian lands. In the same year, Virginia 
prohibited settlement northwest of the Ohio River. In Septem- 
ber 1783, Congress issued a proclamation forbidding ‘‘all persons 
from making settlements on land inhabited or claimed by Indians”’ 
beyond the limits of the States, as a step essential to the mainte- 
nance of harmony and friendship with the Indians. However, 
the Treaty of Fort McIntosh, completed in January 1785, was 
a signal for settlers and land speculators to invade the territory. 
They anticipated the soldiers sent down the Ohio River to patrol 
the ceded region, and were their principal concern. Colonel 
Joseph Harmar sent Ensign Armstrong and a detachment of 
twenty men to dispossess some of the settlers on Government 
land in April 1785, but they returned and rebuilt their ruined 
cabins as soon as the soldiers had passed out of sight, and persisted 
in their demands for more equitable considerations from the 
Government. One group was granted a short stay from expul- 
sion while its petition for a preferential right to purchase the land 
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that it occupied was acted upon by Congress. However, that 
body had no inclination to concede equitable claims to squatters. 

Soon thereafter a Federal Resolve prohibited settlement on 
public lands. As Congress intended to open land offices, “such 
conduct tends to defeat the object which they have in view— 
{and|—is highly disrespectful to the Federal Authority.” An 
order in 1787 directed troops on the Ohio River to dispossess 
“‘a body of men who have, in a lawless and unauthorized manner, 
taken possession of post St. Vincent’s in defiance of the proclama- 
tions and authority of the United States.’”” When Colonel Har- 
mar reached Vincennes the pioneers had already abandoned their 
holdings. The post was garrisoned, and the northwestern lands 
were patrolled by seven hundred troops with the three-fold duty 
of protecting the authorized settler from Indian attacks, facili- 
tating the survey and sale of public lands, and preventing all 
unwarrantable intrusions upon the public lands, ‘‘the fertility of 
which has been too strong a temptation to the lawless people of 
the frontier.” 

The unsatisfactory relations with the Indians of the Northwest 
before 1795 forced further emphasis upon the policy of keeping 
the pioneer squatters from encroaching on Indian lands. The 
Federal policy toward intruders also included those on Federal 
lands destined for sale. The prospect of profitable disposal of 
the public lands won by the ‘‘“common blood” and for the ‘‘com- 
mon benefit’’ of the entire Nation placed the Federal Government 
in opposition to squatters from the beginning. 

The fact that the cessions of western land claims to the Federal 
Government and the financial crisis were concurrent was ominous. 
The young Nation parted at once with the colonial precedents 
of recognizing individual rights in the heritage of unsettled land. 
The leaders in the struggle for Independence cast aside their 
liberal concepts of the natural right of man to a fair allotment of 
whatever unused land he might find, and embraced the idea 
that the vacant lands in the west should be used as the basis for 
a fund to extinguish the Nation’s debts; and the two succeeding 
generations struggled tenaciously over the question of moderating 
this view which, with time, practice, and the special interests of 
the older States, had become so firmly rooted. 
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The statesmen of the time had to change their opinions radically 
before they could espouse the principle of using the public domain 
as a source of public revenue. Jefferson is the classic example. 
Having opposed the recent efforts of the Lords of Trade to reor- 
ganize the system of colonial land disposition on a profit basis 
he asked his compatriots of 1776: “‘is it consistent with good policy 
or free government to establish a perpetual revenue? Is it not 
against the practice of our wise British ancestors?—the idea of 
Congress selling out unlocated lands has been sometimes dropped, 
but we have always met the hint with such determined opposition 
that I believe it will never be proposed.—I am against selling 
the lands at all. The people who will migrate to the west whether 
they form part of the old, or of a new colony will be subject to 
their proportion of the Continental debt until paid. They ought 
not to be subject to more. They will be a people little able to 
pay taxes. There is no equity in fixing upon them the whole 
burden of this war, or any other proportion than we bear our- 
selves. By selling the lands to them, you disgust them, and cause 
an avulsion of them from the common union. They will settle 
the lands in spite of everybody.—I am at the same time clear 
that they should be appropriated in small quantities.”” A few 
years later Jefferson spoke of the western lands as a “precious 
resource” for the extinguishment of the public debt, and he 
looked eagerly to the immediate perfection of the land-disposal 
system. 

Thomas Paine, pamphleteer for human rights, proposed to lay 
out the new western lands into States rapidly and chiefly for the 
benefit of landless people. A more numerous group of practical 
men, like the Lords of Trade a decade before, thought that the 
vacant lands might yield a high revenue for the Nation if the 
system of disposition was carefully organized and under strict 
control. 

Pelatiah Webster’s plan of 1781 came close to the final ordi- 
nance that inaugurated the Federal land-disposal system. He 
proposed survey before sale, sale before settlement, strict forbid- 
dance of intrusions, the auction system of sale with an upset 
price of one Spanish milled dollar per acre, a curt preferential 
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right to settlers already on the land to purchase their holdings 
at the average auction price “excluding every idea of favor to 
which they may think themselves entitled for their first migration 
and cultivation. For I esteem all this very wrong and injurious 
to the public, which rather deserves punishment than reward.” 
As delay characterized the first stage of the Federal land sys- 
tem, unauthorized settlement continued. Rufus Putnam, who 
broached the “Ohio Scheme’”’ of a soldier state northwest of the 
Ohio River and solicited Washington’s support, knew that Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, with vast tracts of vacant lands of 
their own, were inviting settlers from the other States, and that 
they would be adverse to opening the Federal domain. 

The Ordinance of 1785 was a compromise between the internal 
and external interests of the States as well as between the New 
England and Southern land systems. This last feature of the 
subject has been adequately presented by Payson J. Treat in 
his National Land System, 1785-1820 (New York, 1910). The 
auction system of sale of wilderness land was in direct opposition 
to the pioneering process. The conflict between the internal and 
external interests of the States is suggested in the auction system, 
in the high upset price of one dollar, and in controlled settlement 
where the suggestion was implicit that policy should limit the 
number of townships to be put on sale not merely to maintain 
the value of land for the benefit of those who had already pur- 
chased, but to control thereby the exodus from the old States. 
This was rank imperialism. 

Land sales under the Ordinance of 1785 were a dismal failure. 
No sales of full townships and forfeiture upon default of smaller 
parcels characterized the first efforts. But the system under the 
Confederation is distinguished for large sales to land companies 
and later equitable adjustments to their financial distress. The 
confirmations of foreign land grants launched under the Con- 
federation were liberal to real and supposed grantees in marked 
contrast with the Federal attitude toward its own settlers. 

For fifty years the actual settler found himself out of grace 
with the Federal Government. When thereafter he came into 
political power the pendulum swung to the opposite extreme, and 
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the full effect of the belated and exhaustive application of the 
Homestead Law of 1862 are with us now. As the Federal public 
domain was being formed, the new Nation in its Federal capacity 
fell heir or victim to the recent plans of the British Board of 
Trade that were a break with colonial practice. It saw strength 
and wealth in a similar centralization of land disposition. With 
the perspective of a century and a half we see that the dedication 
of the new Federal domain to the extinguishment of the public 
debt created by the Revolution was an error, even as the Crown 
was in error in seeking revenue from similar sources for the 
extinguishment of the debts due to its imperial wars. While 
the representatives of the sovereign States legislated in the 
Federal Congress for high revenues, controlled settlement in- 
tended to limit settlement, and opposed squatting in woeful dis- 
regard of the pioneering process, the respective State legislatures 
developed most liberal land disposal innovations for their remain- 
ing vacant lands in a concerted, competitive effort to attract new 
settlers. While the right to a free homestead was granted by 
some of the States and liberal preémption rights by all others, 
mere preémption was rejected by the Confederation. The 
internal interests of the States were in conflict with their external 
interests. In the realm of land policy we find again the funda- 
mental cause of national crises. 
HENRY TATTER 


Paducah, Kentucky 
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Tuomas 8. KENDALL’s LETTER ON OREGON AGRICULTURE, 1852 
INTRODUCTION 


The letter written by Jesse Applegate from the Umpqua Valley, 
Oregon, on December 28, 1851, to Thomas Ewbank, United 
States Commissioner of Patents, has attracted some notice as a 
source for the early agricultural history of Oregon.! The sub- 
joined letter, written about a month later by the Reverend 
Thomas 8. Kendall from the Willamette Valley, is a similarly 
valuable source. 

Thomas Simpson Kendall was born in Ohio. After attending 
Jefferson College he prepared for the ministry at the theological 
seminary of the Associate Presbyterian Church at Canonsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. In 1845, he crossed the plains to Oregon. Being 
very poor when he arrived, he supported himself and his family at 
first by working for former servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. After the discovery of gold in California, he went to the 
mines, where he accumulated several thousand dollars. Return- 
ing to Oregon, he took up a land claim in Linn County. He con- 
tinued to preach, however, and became a member of the first 
Associate Presbytery of Oregon, formed in 1851, and subse- 
quently, in 1852, of the United Presbytery of Oregon. He died 
in Oregon, probably in December 1870.? 


1U. 8. Congress, 32d, Ist Session, House Executive Document 102, p. 468-474. 
Reprinted with the title, ‘Umpqua Agriculture, 1851,’’ in the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, 32:135-144 (June 1931). 

2 There is very little information available on the life of Kendall. Miss Nellie 
B. Pipes, editor of the Oregon Historical Quarterly, has furnished a few facts. 
There is some mention of Kendall in a letter from the Rev. James P. Miller to the 
Rev. Joseph T. Cooper, dated at Oregon City, July 11, 1851, in the Evangelical 
Repository (Philadelphia), 10:231 (October 1851). Miller, who had been in 
Oregon about a month when this letter was written, was a missionary of the 
Associate Synod of North America. There is a brief note on Kendall in H. H. 
Bancroft, History of Oregon, 1:526 (San Francisco, 1888). 
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The letter, addressed to a man named Smith who presumably 
lived in Indiana, shows that Kendall was an enthusiastic Oregon 
“booster.’’ It was first published with the heading, “‘Letter from 
Oregon,”’ in the Evangelical Repository (Philadelphia), 11: 177-183 
(September 1852), a monthly magazine devoted to the interests 
of the Associate Presbyterian Church. 

As the introductory note reveals, the editor of this magazine, 
the Reverend Joseph T. Cooper, thought that the letter was not 
fit Sabbath reading for members of the Associate Church. 
Whether he was right or wrong is a matter than need not concern 
us; the readers of Agricultural History, if they are interested in 


the subject, may read the letter some Saturday evening. 
J. ORIN OLIPHANT 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


LETTER FROM OREGON 


The following letter from brother Kendall has been submitted to us for publi- 
cation. It is not suitable reading for the Sabbath; yet as it contains much 
interesting matter in reference to that part of the world where the Associate 
Church has three missionaries labouring, we cheerfully lay it before our readers 
for their perusal on one of the secular days of the week.—Eb. 


Linn County, Oregon Terr. [,] Jan. 25, 1852. 

Very Dear FrienD,—One week since I received your letter bearing date 
Oct. 23d, 1851, in which you express an earnest desire for information respecting 
this “‘sun-down country.”” Though a full reply to all your queries would require 
a folio volume, and more time than I can at present spare, yet my sincere respect 
for you, and my desire that you may, ere long, form one of our number, compel 
me to an answer, however limited and imperfect it may be. 

Your first inquiry relates to the health of Oregon. I left the states in May 
1845; on Platte river had an attack of bilious fever, from which at Fort Laramie 
I was beginning to recover: from the day on which we left that fort until the 
present I have not taken a single dose of medicine, nor have I suffered one day’s 
severe sickness. From colds I have sometimes suffered some inconvenience, and 
some unpleasant sensations. But neither ague, nor chills, nor fever in any of its 
various forms, nor any other disease has settled down upon me. Before emi- 
grating, sometimes whole boxes of pills must be consumed, and at least twice 
in the year there must be a resort to the old, and tried, and steady, and powerful 
friend of man, calomel! in order to chase away the “‘ills which flesh is heir to,”’ 
and promote longevity. My family has enjoyed almost uninterrupted health; 
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my neighbours and acquaintances I see enjoying the same high and inestimable 
blessing. Every season we have had among us some cases of fever, some of ague, 
some of chills; but they are comparatively few, and neither so violent in their 
attacks, nor so obstinate in resisting medicinal treatment, nor so long in con- 
tinuance as in the more eastern countries. 

Now, friend Smith, you and I both maintain the doctrine of a Prime Mover of 
the whole boundless universe. But that first Great Cause operates by secondary 
agents. You can no doubt trace on your rich Wabash bottoms the elements 
which impregnate your atmosphere with that miasma from which pestilence and 
death are shot through society, with such unerring aim, as annually fills your 
grave-yards with multitudes of the slain. Apply the same principles to the land 
of my adoption. During the rainy season our winds and rains are directly from 
off the Pacific Ocean; in passing over that vast expanse of water, the miasma, 
containing the elements of disease and death have principally at least been 
absorbed; they consequently reach us in a state of purity. Through the dry 
season, though from another direction, we still have the pure ocean breeze. 
Neither have we the extremes of heat and cold to which the Atlantic countries 
are subjected. The annual growth of vegetation in Oregon is very great; but 
owing perhaps to the facts that during the rainy season it is seldom dry, while 
throughout the dry season it is seldom wet, and that the nights of the latter are 
unusually cool, and during much of the daytime the earth is screened from the 
rays of the sun by intervening clouds, the process of decomposition is remarkably 
slow. From this source, therefore, our atmosphere cannot be vitiated. Thun- 
der and lightning are of rare occurrence; another phenomenon indicative of a 
pure atmosphere. Our brooks, and creeks, and rivers come dashing from the 
mountains, with all the clearness and pureness of an original creation. Our 
vegetables are of rapid growth, leaving behind the impurities that combine with a 
tardy formation; our beef and pork are the product of nature’s wilds, unheated 
by the forced rearing of the sty or the stall. I unhesitatingly, therefore, affirm, 
that in my opinion the territory of Oregon is much more healthy than any 
portion of the United States east of the Stony mountains, in which I have ever 
lived, or with which I have been much acquainted. 

2. “Is it a hard job to make a farm in the timbered part of the country?” 
Where the timber is very heavy, as in some places it would be, without doubt, a 
considerable undertaking. A large portion, however, of the timbered country 
consists of open woods, with little and often no undergrowth of shrubbery, some- 
times several acres bearing only a few large fir trees, and those not so very diffi- 
cult of removal: chop or bore with an auger through the bark, and the white 
wood, which is not deep, then apply fire, and with little attention they will 
burn down, and the bodies will principally burn up. One hand will in this way 
remove a great many trees ina short time. In my opinion it would be much less 
difficult to make a farm in our most heavily timbered parts than on the heavy 
timbered bottoms of Ohio or Indiana; while in the open woods which compose a 
large portion of the timbered regions, the difficulty would be much less. 
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3. “Is there in the timbered part of the country a sufficiency of grass for cattle 
to live on?”’ When the timber is heavy, cattle food is scarce; where the timber 
is scattering, and interspersed with little glades, the food is plentier; and were 
such a region not overburdened with stock, they might do very well. Such 
places are, however, covered so densely with fern, as to prevent a heavy coat of 
grass, rendering them far inferior, for stock, to the rich grass of the plains. 

4. “In the open or prairie part of the country is not good timber very scarce?” 
I have seen no plain in this country presenting the same scarcity of timber, as 
the prairies in the north-western states present. For example, the whole length 
of the Wylammette’ valley is traversed by the Wylammette river. This river 
is lined with large bodies of timber on either side. The Coast Mountains on the 
west, and the Cascades on the east, run parallel with this river, bounding the 
valley on either side: each range abounds in forest of timber superior in quality, 
and exhaustless in quantity. I know of no point in the valley at which the 
river is distant from either of these mountains more than 15 miles, so that the 
greatest distance to transport timber would be only about 7} miles. But in 
addition to this, there are numerous tributaries, on either side, flowing from the 
mountains into the Wylammette, whose margins are invariably lined with choice 
timber. Another characteristic of our plains is, their being interspersed with 
short white oak trees, sometimes alone, again in clusters, and sometimes in 
groves, excellent for fuel, and sometimes useful for rails, and even building 
purposes. At intervals too there are low places in which water runs during the 
rainy season; along these places often is found a considerable growth of ash, 
maple, balm of Gilead, &c., all of which will be converted into use. In different 
portions the plain and timbered country are pretty equally divided: this is the 
case with a part of the Wylammette valley north of the Columbia river: I saw 
many beautiful specimens of it on the Cowelitz [sic], on the waters of the Che- 
halis, and on Pugit [sic] Sound. 

5. “‘Are springs generally plenty throughout the country?” Along the base 
of the but[t]es and hills, are found, here and there, a small collection of water, 
which, after running slowly the distance of a few rods, entirely disappears. A 
few tolerable springs I have seen; but what in Ohio, or Western Pennsylvania, or 
Western Virginia, or East Tennessee, would be called a first rate spring, I have 
not seen in the coast region of Oregon. 

6. “Is the water much impregnated with limestone, or is it generally soft?” 
Limestone is one of the great wants of this country. Much time has been con- 
sumed in searching for it. The attempt has been fruitless, at least as to any 
practical results. The water is invariably soft. I have not seen a limestone, 
nor tasted limestone water, since my arrival in this valley. I understood, how- 
ever a small quantity of the former was discovered, last summer, about 50 miles 
north of our neighbourhood. 


3 This name was variously spelled by the early settlers of Oregon. In this 
letter Kendall spelled it in two ways. 
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7. “Can good water be easily obtained by digging wells?” By sinking shafts 
from 18 to 40 feet, water of a clear, cool, and pure quality is obtained both on 
high and low points throughout this valley. There are numerous wells in the 
country; and I have not heard of a single accident having happened in digging 
them. As good water as I think I ever drank was from a well in the city of 
Portland, 10 miles below Oregon city, on the Wylammette river; nor have I 
tasted well-water of an inferior quality in the country. 

8. “Is it a good country for obtaining fish?” The streams in the upper 
portion of our valley are not abundant in this article. There are some of an 
excellent quality, such as the mountain trout and others, which can be taken 
with the hook and line, but they are neither numerous, nor very easily caught; 
but from the Wylammette falls northward, and westward, to the mouth of the 
Columbia, and up the coast, and along Pugit’s sound, and all its tributaries, and 
up the Columbia river, to the Salmon falls, large quantities can be procured on 
very reasonable terms. There are two runs of the salmon during each year. 
The first run is, I think, in March and April, the second in October, at which 
time they come up the rivers and creeks in large masses: at points where their 
progress is obstructed they congregate in such quantities as renders it a matter 
of little difficulty to catch them. In crossing the Cascades in November, 1845, 
myself, my two daughters, and a comrade, after passing the summit, came to a 
small branch, on the western slope, not more than 10 feet in width, and one foot 
n depth at the crossing. My comrade being a little in advance called out 
“Salmon!” Being on short allowance, and some days’ travel to the settlements, 
I called to him to fire, but the weather being damp, our guns were both out of 
order. I sprang forward, and with one kick drove a fine large fish several feet 
on the opposite bank; the rest of the shoal made their way into deeper water. 
There were no hunger-lamentations for several meals afterwards. You will see 
from this that this species of fish is very numerous here, and push their way, up 
even small streams, into the very heart of those awfully rugged mountains. 

9. “Is it a good country in which to raise horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs?” 
Hogs are numerous, breeding with uncommon rapidity. I was informed by Dr. 
Marcus Whitman before his decease that his sows would sometimes have as high 
as 22 pigs at one litter. In the summer of 1846, I procured one full grown sow 
and two others about half grown; in less than nine months I had more than 50 
head, without any feeding too except a handful of something now and again, in 
order to keep them domesticated. The barrows, at from 18 months to 2 years 
old, generally weigh from 150 to 300 pounds, and the pork is as good as any mess 
fed pork that I ever saw in any of the states. Were the hogs here corn fed or 
wheat fed, I am convinced their growth would be rapid, and they would attain 
of a large size, and the pork would be of the very best quality. Their food 
consists of what the French call le kamas, a kind of bulbous root, in shape, and 
colour, and size, resembling an onion of the smaller class; the taste is pleasant; 
it is nutritious and healthful; the Indians gather it, steam it, and use it for food; 
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there is also a species of wild parsnip quite abundant that the hog feeds on, and 
many other roots: some seasons there are large quantities of acorns, at others 
none. Sheep are becoming common through the valley, and the general opinion, 
growing out of actual experiment, is, that the country is congenial to their 
nature. I have been informed by persons of high respectability, who have been 
tending sheep, that it is not uncommon for the ewes to have lambs twice during 
the same year. The Hudson’s Bay Company are herding large flocks of sheep 
on the north side of the Columbia river; and their long experience proves in- 
contestably the fact that the climate of Oregon is well adapted to the rearing of 
this animal. In the winter of 1849 I saw at one of their sheep farms, 25 miles 
south of Fort Nesqually, five thousand head of their muttons.* In the evening 
an Indian herdsman drove up and caraled [sic] about 1500: we went into the caral 
and examined them; they were pure Merinos, about the ordinary size, clean, 
neat, and not one sick, or filthy-looking among them: all well wooled: it was even 
difficult to make a selection of a mutton: we selected two, however, both of which 
were very fat, and pronounced by our most fastidious mutton eaters to be of the 
very best quality. For rearing cattle and horses, I have no doubt that Oregon 
is one of the best countries in the world. During crop season you labour hard 
to lay up for your stock in the winter. Amid its storms your cattle and horses 
look to you for food and shelter, ours, “‘like the wild deer and wolf, “look to the 
wide canopy of heaven as their stall, and to the vast fields which the God of 
nature has spread before them, for their food. Through wet season and through 
dry, they never call at your barn fora meal.5 At all seasons you see them bound- 
ing over the plains with all the life and gaiety of the lamb, the one always fit for 
beef, the other always ready to carry you wherever you wish to ride, if you are 
only horseman enough to mount him and stick to him. I affirm that the cattle 
of Oregon, slaughtered fresh from the prairie, are fatter, richer, more delicious, 
and more wholesome meat than the best stall-fed beef I ever tasted on the other 
side of the Stony Ridge. The grass on the plains is not very tall, but the blade 
is small and sweet, and its effect both on cattle and horses proves that in its 
nutritive qualities it is unsurpassed by any other species of grass throughout the 
world. Our hardest frosts never entirely kill it. It is now near the last of 
January. During a part of last week and the week before, we had as sharp frosts 


4 The reference is to the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, a subsidiary of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, which had farms at Fort Nisqually and Cowlitz. 

5 Cattle in Oregon were permitted to roam at large during all seasons of the 
year, but it is not true, as one might infer from Kendall’s statements, that this 
practice was invariably safe. Although he was in Oregon at the time, Kendall 
does not mention the severe winter of 1846-47. According to Applegate, hundreds 
of animals perished in the Willamette Valley during the winters of 1846-47 and 
1848-49. Applegate to Ewbank, p. 471-472. Cf. J. Orin Oliphant, ‘Winter 
Losses of Cattle in the Oregon Country, 1847-1890,’’ in the Washington Historical 
Quarterly, 23: 3-17 (January 1932). 
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as are common here, and yet at this moment our wilds are as green as your 
pastures in May or June. There are no such diseases among cattle and horses 
as prevail among animals of the same species in other countries.’ Long as I 
have resided here, I have not seen either a sick horse, or sick cow, in the country, 
with the exception of those which have been brought from the states, some of 
which have sickened and died, during their first season here, through excess of 
fatigue, or abuse, on the road. 

10. ‘What is the general average per acre of the different products of agri- 
culture?” From reasons that are obvious to any common observer, this would 
be a difficult question in relation to the products of any country, and more so in 
application to a country situated as is Oregon. Few of our farmers are yet 
prepared to cultivate the earth in such a way as to ensure the highest results 
which the land is susceptible of being made to yield. Our emigrants often hurry 
in a crop after they arrive, with as little preparation as possible, in order to bread 
them the following year; others attempt nothing more than to raise a sufficiency 
for their own use—and the very facility with which grain is produced leads to 
habits of careless cultivation. Hence it often happens that two, and sometimes 
three, crops of wheat, are harvested from one sowing. Those volunteer crops, 
too, are often very good.” Wheat may be sown, with success, during any month 
in the year: the stem is so strong, and the maturing season so calm, that it never 
falls down: it ripens so slowly, the grain retaining its hold on the stalk so firmly, 
that one hand will harvest a much greater quantity than would be possible for 
him in the states: the crop never fails: the yield is abundant; the quality of a 
superior order. I have seen portions of wheat that good judges said would 
yield 60 bushels per acre, I have seen others that I am convinced would not 
yield more than 5 bushels per acre; the difference seeming to arise entirely from 
the different modes of cultivation. Good cultivation I doubt not would ensure 
an average yield of from 25 to 30 bushels per acre. Oats follow nearly the same 
law as wheat. The summer is too dry, and the nights too cool, for the successful 
cultivation of corn. Yet I have been informed by several farmers that they have 
had a yield of 30 bushels per acre. Potatoes grow finely, yield well, and are 
better in quality than any I have used elsewhere. Onions are cultivated with a 
high degree of success. A neighbour of mine last fall gathered 39 bushels of 


6 This statement agrees substantially with what Applegate wrote. Applegate 
to Ewbank, p. 471. 

7 On July 11, 1851, James P. Miller, after a three-weeks’ tour of the Willamette 
Valley, wrote from Oregon City as follows: ‘‘It is indeed a remarkable feature 
in this country, and makes it the easiest country I have ever seen for a farmer to 
live in, that so many crops can be taken in succession off the same ground. I 
have seen most splendid fields of wheat, of second and third year’s crops, without 
any culture but one ploughing the first time it was sowed and harrowed in. But, 
as a general thing, the third crop is not so good; but I have seen some fields of 
the third year’s growth that would yield from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre.”’ 
Miller to Cooper, in the Evangelical Repository, 10: 229 (October 1851). 
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onions from a spot of ground not more, I think, than 3 rods square. Last 
spring I was informed by an intelligent friend of undoubted veracity, that a 
gentleman, residing on the Columbia bottom, in the vicinity of Fort Vancouver, 
gathered the preceding fall, from a small spot of ground, 90 bushels of onions, 
many of which measured 8 inches in diameter. In these cases the seed was 
planted in the spring, and the onions were gathered in the fall. The turnips of 
Oregon excel any thing of the kind that I have ever seen or heard of. I have 
seen multitudes of turnips that were as large as a peck measure, and some that 
I am confident would not have gone inside of a half-bushel. Beets, parsnips, 
carrots, tomatoes, cabbage, melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, beans and peas all 
grow well, and yield finely, and with very little labour. Melons and cucumbers 
do not generally grow so large as in the states, but they are numerous on the 
vines, and well flavored. I had a fine garden last year, containing more or less 
of all the aforementioned vegetables: after planting it never received a stroke 
from either plough or hoe; every thing flourished and produced finely; and at 
this hour there are in it abundance of potatoes, cabbages, onions, parsnips, 
carrots, radishes, turnips, mustard, lettuce, beets, all, except the potatoes, green 
and growing. 

11. “Do apples, peaches, &c., bear well every year, where there has been an 
opportunity of giving them a trial, or do they miss some seasons?”’ There are 
several small peach orchards not many miles distant from my residence, which 
were planted since my arrival in the country. Their owners have informed me 
that they have invariably borne on the third year after planting the seed, and 
they have not missed bearing one season up to the present date.* In one of 
those families a young lady accidentally found a peach seed, planted it; the 
third year sold 9 dollars’ worth of peaches from it, on the fourth year sold, I 
think, 12 dollars’ worth of the product of the same tree. There are a few old 
orchards in the country, the labours of the discharged servants of the Hudson 
Bay Company. These trees, both apple and peach, so far as my knowledge 
extends, bear regularly, and the fruit is of a tolerable quality, some of it excellent. 
A gentleman near Milwaukie, on the Wylammette, crossed the plains in 1847, 
brought with him small graffed [sic] trees, is rearing a large nursery; has now 
pear, apple, peach, and plum trees bearing; and the fruit is said to be of a most 
superior quality.® 


8 ‘This country seems remarkably adapted to the production of fruit. Apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries and currants, all do well, and grow much larger 
than the same kind do in the States. Peaches begin to bear the third year after 
planting, and apples, some in the fifth. Fruit trees planted, that is from the 
nursery, four or five years ago, now bear well.’’ James P. Miller to John Smith, 
dated at Albany, Oreg. Territory, Dec. 18, 1851, in the Evangelical Repository, 
10: 587 (April 1852). 

® “The first grafted trees were brought to the Oregon country by Henderson 
Lewelling, in his ‘traveling nursery’ in 1847. He brought across the plains via 
the Oregon Trail from Iowa several hundred yearling grafted trees, a full assort- 
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12. “Is the Wylammette valley capable of sustaining double the population 
that it now contains, each settler getting the quantity of land that the present law 
allows him?” I have not the means, at present, of ascertaining with precision 
the number of claims that are occupied, nor the exact quantity of land that is 
unoccupied, but my opinion, resting on general knowledge of the valley, is, that 
it is not half occupied, except small bodies of overflowed land on the creek and 
river bottoms. I don’t believe that there are ten acres of poor land, and unfit 
for agricultural purposes, in the whole valley. What are now called the best 
claims, that is, those seized upon primarily by the settlers, as combining the three 
great elements of convenience, good land, timber, and water, are principally held 
by claimants under the present law. But the best land, the most sightly loca- 
tions, in the very heart of the grazing portions, and what will one day be the 
great agricultural spots, I mean the central portions of the prairies, are yet as 
the Creator left them, uncultivated, unclaimed. Throughout these regions 
water can be easily procured by digging, and they can be supplied with timber, 
either from the streams traversing the valleys, or from the interminable forests 
in the mountains. This can be done too with vastly less labour and expense 
than has been required to supply the prairie country in the north-western states, 
much of which is now in a state of high improvement. 

13. “Is there much land within the bounds of your neighbourhood yet un- 
occupied, which would be worth settling upon?” I reside on the banks of the 
Callipooyah [sic] river, which rises in the Cascades, and flows a north-westerly 
course, until its junction with the Wylammette. At that point, Albany, our 
county town, where Mr. [James P.] Miller has settled, is located. About the 
same distance from me, in a south-eastern direction, my friend, the Rev. Wilson 
Blain, of the Associate Reformed Church, has settled down.” The claims im- 
mediately on the Callipooyah are principally taken; but the plains on either side 
of it, presenting as handsome and good and pleasant locations as any country 
presents are almost entirely unoccupied. In the quality of their soil, in the 
grass with which they are covered, in the kamas with which they abound, and 


ment of all the fruit grown in the then Far West. These trees were planted in 
soil and charcoal in two large boxes made to fit into a wagon-bed, and carefully 
watered and tended on the long and hazardous 6-months journey with an ox-team, 
thousands of miles to the banks of the Willamette, near the site of Milwaukie, 
Oregon.”’ W. P. Duruz, ‘‘History of the Pear,’’ in the Rogue River Valley Pear-O- 
Scope, 2 (3):11 (June 1934). 

10 The Rev. Wilson Blain (1813-1861) crossed the plains to Oregon in 1848 as 
a missionary of the General Synod of the Associate Reformed Church of the West. 
He was a member of the upper branch of the first territorial legislature of Oregon, 
and for a few months he edited the Oregon Spectator, at Oregon City. In 1850 
he removed to Linn County, took up a land claim near Brownsville, and founded 
the town of Union Point. Here he organized a church of which he became pastor 
in 1853. George H. Himes, ‘‘History of the Press of Oregon, 1839-1850,’’ in the 
Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, 3: 353-354 (December 1902). 
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in their healthfulness, I venture to say, they are unsurpassed in almost any 
country. You can then, in view of these facts, judge whether such plains are 
worth settling upon. 

14. “What is your prospect at the present time for a congregation?” About 
18 months ago I organized a small congregation in my neighbourhood; to which 
place I have latterly confined my ministerial labours. It numbers at present 11 
members; at its organization there were only six. There is yet an abundance of 
good land in our neighbourhood unclaimed: we are in the immediate vicinity of 
the Wylammette river; and small class steamboats are already running between 
a point directly opposite to us and Oregon city." Two of the families included 
in the organization emigrated with me from the states.“ From the time of our 
leaving the states up to the present date, I have preached to them occasionally, 
or statedly, without any other authority than their invitation, and the general 
commission, “Go teach all nations.” What futurity may disclose in relation to 
us is known only by Him who can “declare the end from the beginning.” At 
present I think our prospects are flattering. 

15. “I suppose you have secured a good location of land; how much do you 
hold?” My claim, I presume, embraces as good land as is in the valley. Ihave 
plenty of timber of a good quality: the Callipooyah river runs through the middle 
of the lot of 320 acres which I reside upon and cultivate. 

16. “Do you know whether Mr. Miller has taken a claim of land under the 
law?” I saw friend Miller on last Sabbath, and heard him preach: he and 
family are in health: I think he has commenced a school in Albany; but whether 
he has claimed land under the law or not, I cannot say. 

17. Respecting your outfit for the journey, which you also make a subject of 
inquiry, I would say, Provide a good substantial wagon or wagons, combining 
light-running with strength; the boxes no higher than necessary, and so arranged 
as to be comfortable for sleeping in at night: your oxen should be stout, well 
made, and in the prime of life. Clothing of all kinds is very high in this country; 
lay in, therefore, a good stock before you leave the states. The same may be 
said of all kinds of tools necessary for farming and mechanical purposes. Flour, 
and bacon, and dried fruits, and groceries, and rice, you should provide in 


11 According to Mrs. James P. Miller, the first steamboat on the upper Willa- 
mette River was at Albany about the middle of September, 1851. See the letter 
of Mrs. Miller to the Rev. Joseph Banks, dated at Albany, Sept. 19, 1851, in the 
Evangelical Repository, 10: 425 (January 1852). It was first published in the 
Friend of Missions (Pittsburgh), a semimonthly periodical, edited by Banks 
and devoted to the principles of the Associate Presbyterian Church. 

12 The reference is to the families of Dr. Washington B. Maley (or Mealy) 
and John M’Coy. Maley and M’Coy were elected ruling elders of the church 
organized by Kendall. See the letter by James P. Miller to Joseph T. Cooper, 
dated at Albany, Dec. 1, 1851, in the Evangelical Repository, 10: 485 (February 


1852). 
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proportion to your numbers, and so much as you may certainly calculate on 
carrying you through. American mares, and good milch cows, are as valuable 
property as you can bring; you will also find them serviceable on the road, the 
horses for collecting your stock, the cows for affording you milk. Be certain not 
to overload your teams—start early in the season—do not travel in a company 
of more than ten wagons—do not overdrive your animals.—Rest no more on the 
road than is necessary—at the Dalles you will probably be advised to sell your 
teams and come down the river;—pay no attention to such advice, but push 
oward through the mountains. Ever bear in mind that the last hundred miles 
is the worst part of your road, and it is of the utmost importance that you be in 
time to pass it before the fall rains set in. Be careful to observe such rules as 
will tend to the preservation of your health, avoiding all unnecessary exposure 
and fatigue. But I leave for your own good sense, and knowledge of such 
things, all further suggestions. Before travelling far you will understand more 
in relation to the enterprise than any written page can describe. . . . 
Yours, with respect and esteem, 
Tuomas 8. KENDALL. 
P.S. My address is, Albany, Linn County, Oregon Territory. 


13 On Sept. 19, 1851, Mrs. Miller wrote from Albany that ‘‘the lowest price of 
a cow is $50; we had to pay that for one that had walked over the plains, and was 
eleven years old. Horses are $100, often $200 apiece.’’ Evangelical Repository, 
10: 426 (January 1852). Cf. Applegate to Ewbank, p. 471. 
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